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been distinguished by uniform subservience to alien
rule. They had allowed themselves to be ruled first by
the Spaniards, then by the Austrians, and finally by the
French ; and it was no doubt for this reason the more
readily believed that they would not recoil from being
governed by the Dutch.

Had the first King of the United Netherlands been a
man of more pliant temper, this expectation might not
have been disappointed. The Belgians had not a little
to gain from a situation which secured them from
foreign invasion, freed the river Scheldt for navigation,
and opened out rich and sunny colonies to their trade ;
but men are not exclusively governed by considera-
tions of material self-interest, and the Belgians were
human beings with susceptibilities which it was the
duty of statesmanship to take into account. Un-
fortunately William I. was both a stout Dutchman
and a strong Calvinist, and the Belgians were very far
from being either the one thing or the other. In the
two particulars in which the susceptibilities of a nation
are most delicate, religion and language, a government
controlled by Dutchmen went out of its way to out-
rage the feelings of the Belgian population. It made
the Dutch language obligatory for admission to public
office and employment, and interfered with the sacer-
dotal practices of a most sacerdotal nation. There
were other grievances such as heavy taxes on corn and
meat falling with special weight upon the poor of the
southern provinces, but none were so keenly felt as
these two main grievances of language and religion.
Opposing them the Belgian population, which had been
sharply divided into radical and clerical factions,
discovered for the first time a common ground of
action and a national unity.